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ment affects school achievement, examines three areas: (1) the effects in minority and low-income families, (2) the measurement of the time mothers commit to work, and (3) the characteristics of mothers' jobs that influence their families. Then I review the methodological difficulties that plague research in this field. Finally, and with trepidation considering the complexities involved, I discuss the most promising directions for new research.
ACHIEVEMENT MEASURES AS DEPENDENT VARIABLES
The focus of this section is on studies that deal with school achievement. A large number of distinct measures of achievement can be classified under this heading; in fact, among the studies reviewed there were scarcely two that used identical measures. Despite the diversity of specific measures, most analysts share a general idea of what is meant by school achievement and a common conception of how one gathers data. As an outcome measure for children, achievement is assumed to be a consequential matter; it is quite likely that no other dependent variable is used as often or discussed as much.
The bulk of the studies reviewed here used a test of cognitive achievement or ability as the key measure; a few early studies used grades, teacher's assessments, or self-reported performance. Measures of lifetime success, such as the educational attainment, occupational prestige, or income of a child, have rarely been studied in conjunction with maternal employment.
For the purposes of this paper, I use the general term achievement to apply to any test administered in schools. When the form or battery used by the researchers is well known, I report the specific test. Since the research results do not differ by subject matter, I do not distinguish between the outcomes in math or reading, for example.
Test scores, at least in their conventional forms, are relatively conservative measures of academic achievement. They have been shown to be highly reliable and, hence, relatively unchanging over time. Dramatic changes in performance on tests have rarely been documented. Cognitive tests tend to be more highly related to measured intelligence and social background than to what is taught or learned in schools. Despite these properties, test scores are clearly relevant to the life chances of children; no other outcome measure predicts total amount of schooling or general adult success so well.
The tactic adopted in this paper is similar to that taken by the majority of authors reviewed: analyze and report the measures of achievement available, note the specific test or data source, and interpret the resultsI discuss research on paternal i status and children. The lengthiest section, on how maternal em]ocial Security Administration.
